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CURRENT LITERATURE 



MINOR NOTICES 

Fungous diseases and insect pests. — In a small volume issued as one of 
the Cambridge Farm Institute Series, Petherbrtdge 1 gives a popular account 
of the more common fungous diseases and insect pests of farm crops. The 
book is designed to be helpful to farmers and others who wish to acquire a 
knowledge of such things. The treatment is very elementary, but sufficiently 
extensive to give the uninitiated some idea of the nature of fungi and insects 
and their relation to agricultural crops. The text is nearly equally apportioned 
between the two main divisions of the subject-matter. The first division deals 
with fungi and fungous diseases, and the second with insect pests. Each 
division is introduced by a general chapter giving in each case a brief descrip- 
tion of fungi, their mode of life, and the part they play in crop economy; and 
in the second part a general account of the structure, life histories, and habits of 
insects. In the special chapters the plan is followed of describing in detail 
some of the representative types of fungi and insects, as for instance, Erysipke 
graminis as an example of the mildews, and grouping around them others of 
similar nature. An idea of the scope of the work can best be gained from the 
chapter headings, as follows: Introduction to fungi; Potato diseases and allied 
diseases; Finger and toe, and wart disease; Mildews; Ergot and clover sick- 
ness; Rusts; Smuts; Introduction to insects; Butterflies and moths; Beetles; 
Flies; Aphids and sawflies; Eel worms. 

The book is written in a clear style and it will undoubtedly prove useful 
to the farmers of England in enabling them to identify the common insect and 
fungous diseases, and to find means of combating them. In the more exten- 
sive and diversified agriculture of the United States, where a vast special litera- 
ture dealing with each particular condition is already available to the farmer, 
the book would find little application. — H. Hasselbeing. 

Flora of the Northern Territory of Australia. — Ewart and Da vies 2 have 
published a flora of the large area known as the Northern Territory of Australia, 
not merely as a contribution to taxonomy, but also as an indication of "the 
fertility of the soil, the moisture conditions, and the fodder or other values of 



1 Petherbridge, F. R., Fungoid and insect pests of the farm. Cambridge. 1918. 

2 Ewart, Alfred J., and Davies, Olive B., The flora of the Northern Terri- 
tory. 8vo. viii+387. pis. 27. Melbourne. 1917. 
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the natural vegetation." There are lists of plants of fodder value, valuable 
woods, poisonous and injurious plants, and medicinal plants. Four appendices 
also deal with Cyperaceae, Myrtaceae (except Eucalyptus), Eucalyptus, and 
Acacia. Four new genera are established by Ewart as follows: Spathia and 
Setosa (Gramineae), Rossittia (Rutaceae), and Carpentea (Convolvulaceae) ; 
and in addition 30 new species are described. — J. M. C. 

NOTES FOR STUDENTS 

Phenomena of parasitism. — In a summary of his researches on the processes 
involved in the attacks of plant tissues by Botrytis cinerea, Brown 3 gives a 
review of the work already published and a forecast of investigations now in 
progress. The published work has already been noted in this journal,' and 
we need only allude to the author's speculation on the question whether 
the effects produced by the fungous extract on the cell wall and on the proto- 
plasm are attributable to the same or to different substances. In the absence of 
any means of disentangling the mixture of substances occurring in plant ex- 
tracts or of excluding the action of all but one, it seems futile to speculate on 
the specificity of action of any of the substances. Future work as outlined by 
the, author is to cover such problems as the germinating capacity of spores in 
water and in nutrient solutions, the diffusion of substances from plant cells into 
water placed on the cuticle, and the physics of cuticular resistance. 

The fourth contribution to this series s deals with some of the factors 
influencing the production of cytase in cultures of Botrytis cinerea. In the 
first paper of the series it was shown that very active cytolytic extracts could 
be obtained from young germ tubes of the spores of the fungus. As might be 
expected, therefore, the activity of the enzyme extracted from cultures of differ- 
ent ages is proportional to the quantity of actively growing mycelium. Con- 
sequently, with respect to enzymatic activity, a growing culture soon reaches 
a maximum, and thereafter the enzyme content rapidly diminishes. The 
enzyme content of the culture fluid follows a course in general parallel to that 
of the mycelium. Dilution of the enzyme extract by a similar extract deacti- 
vated by exposure to a temperature of 65° has the same effect as dilution by 
distilled water. The lower enzyme content of old cultures, therefore, is not 
caused by the development of inhibiting substances. As might appear self- 
evident, cultures thickly sown with spores gave stronger enzyme extracts than 
cultures thinly sown. The experiments confirm the former conclusions that 
enzyme production is restricted to the growing ends of the hyphae— H. Hassel- 
bring. 



s Brown, W., On the physiology of parasitism. New Phytol. 16: 109-126. 1917. 
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